"DOING A   CURTIS"

line of argument, he watched the magistrates' clerk with
the corner of an eye. That official might merely frown
slightly; Curtis took the hint; and nobody else in Court
knew why the well-known and genial barrister suddenly
changed his tactics and embarked on an entirely new line
of country, more in sympathy with the personal feelings
of the Bench,

He was sensitive to every tremor in a Court-room;
he knew that magistrates and juries do not form their
opinions on legal precedents alone, and he took care to
inform himself of their prejudices and their instincts. He
knew the value of their opinion of him as a man, and
he contrived to see what was behind the masks of their
faces, so that, after a great closing speech for the defence,
he would often tick off on his fingers those members of
a jury who were, with him, and those who were still un-
convinced by his oratory. ec The two women are all
right/' he would say. "I have the women with me.
But there's a man on the right of the back row who doesn't
like me. . . ."

He often gained the sympathy of a jury when he subtly
flattered them. " You and I, men of the world as we
are/' he would say. Or: " When we are driving our
cars on the roads of England, members of the jury . . ."
Or: " There are people who are not so tolerant as we
are, gentlemen ..."

Then he watched their pleasure, saw them make mental
notes that here at last was a man who understood them,
who took them at their real worth,

But there was nothing cynical in his attitude to the
jury as an institution. He believed the jury system pro-
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